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ABSTRACT 

Part I of this report, a resume of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Early Childhood Education {ECE) Program for 1971, is an evaluation of 
the program. It includes the extent of the services provided an 
analysis of the needs of the children by preschool teachers, 
objectives, the team approach used by the staff including staff 
make-up and their responsibilities, use of curriculum consultants to 
guide teachers, use of a special services staff to work with children 
and teachers, and a health program of prevention and remediation 
conducted by an ECE nurse, the ECE parent programs, and a general 
evaluation. Part II is a psychological evaluation of ECE 
four-year-olds, kindergartners, and first and second graders. 
Evaluation design, description of tasks, scoring, and results, 
including the results of the various instruments used, for example. 
Metropolitan Readiness Test results for kindergartners, the short 
form Test of Academic Aptitude and Stanford Achievement Test results 
for first graders, and Sullivan Language Program and Stanford 
Achievement Test results for second graders, are noted. Part III is a 
resume of the sensorimotor skilxs program of the ECE and an analysis 
of sensorimotor development in ECE centers. Part IV is a resume of 
the New Visions Museum including the operation of the museum, for 
example, purposes and fundings, exhibits, tours, etc., and an 
evaluation of the facility. (JS) 
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EXTENT OF SERVICE PROVIDED BY THE ECE PROGRAM 

In its sixth year, the Dayton Early Childhood Education Program offered 
a pre-kindergarten program of discovery, exploration, and experimentation 
during 1970-71 to children ranging from two years to six, with a concentra- 
tion of 4-year-olds. The distribution of age groups in the final month of 
the program was as follows: 



2-year-olds : 


34, 


or 


2.6% 


3-year-olds : 


335, 


or 


25 . 4% 


4-year-olds : 


930, 


or 


70.5% 


S-ye^r-olds : 


18, 


or 


1.4% 


6-year-olds : 


2, 


or 


0.2% 



Total enrollment, final month: 1,319 

Over the six-year period, the ECE program, financed chiefly by Title I 
of the federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 has expanded from 
a pilot program of 4 schools in September 1965 to the operation of 35 sections 
(or classes) in 26 centers for 1970-1971. This growth is shown in the follow- 
ing table. 

TABLE 1 



GROWTH OF EARLY 


CHILDHOOD 


EDUCATION 

1965 


PROGRAM IN 
to 1971 


DAYTON, 


AS 


A TITLE I ESEA PROJECT 




Number of 


Number of Sections 








Time 


Centers 


or Classes 


Number 


of 


Children Served 






PreK 


Kind. 


PreK 




Kindergar ten 


September 1965 


4 


8 










March 1966 


12 


24 




120 




. . . 


1966-1967 


26 


52 


• » » l 


1,248 




. . . 


1967-1968 


20 


52 


57 


1,523 




1,577 


1968-1969 


22 


56 


57 


1,203 




1,697 


1969-1970 


30 


56 


57 


1,269 




1,665 


1970-1971 


26 


69 




1,654 
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During the years when ECE service was given to a number of Dayton 
kindergartens in schools identified as economically disadvantaged, the 
ECE program provided for kindergarten teacher aides, for in-service train- 
ing of teachers and aides, and for other components of the program such 
as health screening and snacks. 

Throughout this period, the ECE staff has emphasized the importance 
of continuity of learning experiences between the pre-kindergarten level 
and kindergarten and first grade. 

Participation 

How do the enrollment figures compare with the projected enrollment 
figures of the Project Application? How do they compare with the "Average 
Daily Membership? 0 

These two questions are answered in TABLE 2 for the year 1970-71. 

The ECE centers are listed in the same priority arrangement as appears in 
the Project Application, Priority I being considered the group of schools 
with greatest socio-economic need. Sixteen of the 26 schools, or more than 
61%, did enroll a total number of children in excess of the projected enroll- 
ment (column d) . However, when the Average Daily Membership figures are 
compared with the projected enrollment, if 95% participation is considered a 
worthy "index of Participation", only 7 centers attained or exceeded this 
ratio of ADM to the projected enrollment. This approximates 27% of the 
centers in the program. 

It is noteworthy that the Priority III group attained a higher Index of 
Participation than did the Priority II group. The index for the entire ECE 
program was 67.2, meaning that, during 1970-71, the ECE Program served slightly 
more than two-thirds of the number envisioned in the Project Application . 

When the centers’ "index of Total Enrollment", is considered. Priority III 
schools had a higher index than the other two groups. 
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TABLE 2 

participation of children in early childhood education program by proportion of 

PROJECTED ENROLLMENT, 1970-1971 



ECE Center 


Number 

of 

Sec t ions 


Projected 

Enroll- 

ment 0 


Total 

Number 

Enrolled 


Index of 

Total 

Enrollment 


Average 

Daily 

Membership 


Index of 
Partici- 
pation 




A 


B 


C 


D 

(C + B) 


E 


F 

(E + B) 


Priority I 














Irving 


4 


120 


81 


67.5 


63.2 


52.7 


MacFar lane 


4 


120 


97 


80.8 


76.4 


63.7 


Emerson 


4 


120 


95 


79.1 


62.2 


51.8 


Louise Troy 


4 


120 


117 


97.5 


86.5 


72.1 


Edison 


4 


120 


94 


78.3 


76.7 


63.9 


McGuf f ey 


4 


80 


91 


113.7 


76.7 


95.9” 


Children f s Serv. 


2 


20 


36 


180.0 


23.4 


117.0 


GROUP TOTAL 


26 


700 


611 


87.3 


465.1 


66.4 


Priority II 














Weaver 


4 


80 


90 


112.5 


70.5 


88.1 


Huffman 


2 


120 


61 


50.8 


37.3 


31.1 


Whittier 


2 


120 


46 


38.3 


38.1 


31.8 


Greene 


2 


90 


44 


48.9 


33.6 


37.3 


Highview 


2 


120 


50 


41.7 


37.8 


31.5 


Hawthorne 


1 


20 


22 


110.0 


17.4 


87.0 


Jackson Primary 


6 


120 


145 


120.8 


119.2 


99.3* 


Wogaman 


2 


40 


45 


112.5 


37.7 


94.3 


Ruskin 


2 


80 


54 


67.5 


32.2 


40.3 


Longfellow 


2 


40 


53 


132.5 


39.5 


98.9* 


GROUP TOTAL 


25 


830 


610 


73.5 


463.3 


55.8 


Priority III 














Jane Addams 


2 


40 


48 


120.0 


32.2 


80.5 


McNary 


2 


40 


40 


100.0 


34 . 6 


86.5 


Washington 


2 


40 


45 


112.5 


38.8 


97.0 


Westwood 


2 


40 


55 


137.5 


47.8 


119.5* 


Frankl in 


2 


40 


43 


107.5 


32.5 


81.3 


Gardendale 


2 


40 


56 


140.0 


42.0 


105.0* 


Drexel 


2 


40 


48 


120.0 


42.1 


105.2* 


Van Cleve 


2 


40 


54 


135.0 


36.8 


92.0 


Patterson 


2 


40 


44 


110.0 


35.1 


87.8 


GROUP TOTAL 


18 


360 


433 


120.3 


341.9 


95.0 


ECE PROGRAM 


69 


1,890 


1,654 


87.5 


1,270.3 


67.2 



° Dayton City Title I Application, 1970-71 
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To what extent did the children enrolled in ECE attend the program 



during the year ? The answers are found in TABLE 3. Attendance was kept 
by a count of the number of half-day sessions attended for each child in 
each center. Nineteen children, or slightly more than 1%, had a perfect 
attendance record of 142. 

Four categories of attendance were studied, divided as follows: 

1) 1 to 35 days, representing .01 to .25 part of a year, up to a 
quarter of the time the ECE Program was in operation. 

2) 36 to 71 days, representing .26 to .50 part of a year, between a 
fourth and half the time of the program's operation. 

3) 72 to 106 days, representing .51 to .75 part of a year, the time 
attended not exceeding three-fourths of the days in session. 

4) 107 to 142 days* representing from .76 of a year to perfect at- 
tendance of 142 days. 

Eleven centers approached or exceeded 50% of the enrollees being in 
attendance more than three-fourths of the time the program was in operation, 
the highest record being attained by Westwood with 76%, followed by Washing- 
ton 71%, Drexel 69%, and McNary 60%. Six of the 9 centers in the Priority 
III group reached this level of attendance, giving a group total of 54%, in 
contrast to 37% and 39% for Priority Groups I and II, respectively. 

Using the test for significance of a proportion, it was determined that 
39% of a group of 610 children attaining this level of attendance was signi- 
ficantly different than 54% reaching it. Therefore, on the basis of the at- 
tendance of the individual children involved, the individuals of the Priority 
III group supposedly had, on the average, a significantly higher benefit than 
either of the other two groups, when attendance alone was considered. For the 
program as a whole, 42% of the enrollees were in attendance more than three- 

fourths of the possible days. When the third and fourth categories of attend- 

\ 

ance are combined, it is found that 67% of Priority II were present more than 
half the total days, in contrast to 77% of Priority III, also a significantly 
different proport ion. 
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TABLE 3 

PARTICIPATION OF CHILDREN IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM BY PART OF YEAR 
ATTENDED, 1970-1971 





Total 




Part o£ 


: Program Year 


Ac tun] ly 


Attended 






Number 


.01- 


.26- 


.51- 


.76- 


.01- 


26- 


.51- 


.76- 


ECE Center 


Enrolled 


.25 


.50 


.75 


1.00 


.25 


. 50 


.75 


1.00 






Number of 


Children 


Per Cent of 


Enro Ilmen t 


Priority 1 




















Irving 


81 


16 


19 


17 


29 


20% 


23% 


21% 


36% 


MacFarlane 


97 


15 


11 


24 


47 


15% 


11% 


25% 


4 9%* 


Emerson 


95 


23 


25 


19 


28 


24% 


26% 


20% 


30% 


Louise Troy 


117 


26 


22 


35 


34 


22% 


19% 


30% 


2 9% 


Edison 


94 


30 


29 


12 


23 


32% 


31% 


13% 


24% 


McGuf f ey 


91 


10 


13 


20 


48 


11% 


14% 


22% 


53%* 


Children’s Serv. 


36 


9 


5 


8 


14 


25% 


14% 


22% 


39% 


GROUP TOTAL 


611 


129 


124 


135 


223 


21% 


20% 


22% 


37% 


Priority II 




















Weaver 


90 


15 


11 


27 


37 


17% 


12% 


30% 


41% 


Huffman 


61 


21 


8 


15 


17 


34% 


13% 


25% 


28% 


Whittier 


46 


1 


6 


19 


20 


2% 


13% 


41% 


44%* 


Greene 


44 


7 


6 


12 


19 


16% 


14% 


27% 


43% 


Highview 


50 


8 


3 


10 


29 


16% 


6% 


20% 


58%* 


Hawthorne 


22 


3 


6 


6 


7 


14% 


27% 


27% 


32% 


Jackson Primary 


145 


22 


19 


45 


59 


15% 


13% 


31% 


41% 


Wogaman 


45 


2 


8 


11 


24 


4% 


18% 


25% 


53%* 


Ruskin 


54 


20 


10 


10 


14 


37% 


18% 


18% 


26% 


Longfellow 


53 


6 


18 


14 


15 


34% 


26% 


28% 


19% 


C£44 GROUP TOTAL 


610 


105 


95 


169 


241 


17% 


16% 


28% 


39% 


nJ 

^^priority III 




















OO Jane Addams 


48 


11 


7 


13 


17 


23% 


15% 


27% 


35% 


\ McNary 

9/ Washington 


40 


3 


3 


10 


24 


7% 


7% 


25% 


60%* 


45 


3 


4 


6 


32 


7% 


9% 


13% 


71%* 


Westwood 

Franklin 


55 


5 


1 


7 


42 


9% 


2% 


13% 


76% 


43 


4 


2 


24 


13 


9% 


5% 


56% 


30% 


Gardendale 
Dr ex el 


56 


4 


10 


13 


29 


7% 


18% 


23% 


52%* 

JL 


48 


4 


1 


10 


33 


8% 


2% 


21% 


69% 


Van C1 ^ ve 
C lA Patterson 


54 


11 


11 


8 


24 


20% 


20% 


15% 


44% 


44 


8 


5 


10 


21 


18% 


11% 


23% 


48%* 


GROUP TOTAL 


433 


53 


44 


101 


235 


12% 


10% 


23% 


54% 


ECE PROGRAM TOTAL 


1,654 


287 


263 


405 


699 


17% 


16% 


24% 


42% 



* Centers with highest level of participation by attendance during the major part of 
the school year. 
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Attendance is, of course, affected not only by illness and other 
factors causing children to miss sessions, but by the number of with- 
drawals of children enrolled in the program. 

What are the reasons for withdrawals from the ECE Program during 
the year ? For the program as a whole, 197 children, or 12%, moved away 
from a school district having an ECE center. Twenty-one children, slightly 
more than 1%, transferred to kindergarten or to another nursery school. 

A total of 117 children, or 7%, withdrew for reasons of transportation, 
family problems, lack of interest on part of parent or child, and health. 
Tabulation of these withdrawal reasons by ECE centers and priority groups 
may be found in TABLE 4. 

Again, possible benefit from the ECE Program appears to be in inverse 
order to the priority groups. Priority I had a withdrawal rate of 24%, 
Priority II 19%, and Priority III 16%. When the test for significance was 
made for each pair of percentages, the following results were obtained: 

1) Between 24% and 19%: z « 2.91, significantly different. 

2) Between 24% and 16%: z = 4.71, significantly different. 

3) Between 19% and 16%: z - 1.88, not significantly different at 

.05 level. The advantage of significantly fewer withdrawals is, therefore, 
held by the Priority III group. The difference between Priority Groups II 
and HI could be due to chance. 

Perhaps these withdrawal rates should be kept in mind as new class 
groups are organized in the fall. The range of withdrawal rates for in- 
dividual schools was from 7% to 41%, with an average of 20% for the program 
as a whole. If ECE classes could be organized with groups of 28 to 30 in 
the beginning, then the normal absences plus a fairly large withdrawal rate 
would still leave workable groups of 20 or more for the teachers and their 
aides to work with on a daily basis. 

I 6^1 



TABLE 4 

REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL FROM ECE CENTERS DURING THE 1970-1971 SCHOOL YEAR 



ECE Center 


Moved 


Trans- 

porta- 

tion 


Family 

Prob- 

lems 


Lack 
of In- 
terest 


Health 


Trans- 

ferred 


Total With- 
drawals 


to Kdg. 
or N.S. 


No. 


% of En- 
rollment 


Priority I 


















Irving 


16 


3 


0 


2 


1 


0 


22 


27% 


MacFarlane 


11 


0 


1 


2 


0 


1 


15 


15% 


Emerson 


9 


4 


3 


8 


2 


2 


28 


29% 


Louise Troy 


12 


3 


5 


4 


0 


6 


30 


26% 


Edison 


15 


2 


1 


4 


2 


2 


26 


28% 


McGuf f ey 


10 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


14 


15% 


Children’s Serv 


8 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


13 


36% 


GROUP TOTAL 


81 


13 


10 


28 


5 


11 


148 


24% 


Priority II 


















Weaver 


10 


0 


1 


3 


0 


1 


15 


17% 


Huffman 


11 


3 


1 


1 


0 


1 


17 


28% 


Whittier 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


7% 


Greene 


2 


1 


0 


5 


0 


1 


9 


20% 


Highview 


5 


1 


0 


2 


0 


0 


8 


16% 


Hawthorne 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


32% 


Jackson Primary 


16 


1 


0 


4 


1 


0 


22 


15% 


Wogaman 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


4 


9% 


Ruskin 


9 


6 


3 


2 


2 


0 


22 


41% 


Longfellow 


6 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 


10 


19% 


GROUP TOTAL 


72 


14 


7 


17 


3 


4 


117 


19% 


Priority III 


















Jane Addams 


4 


1 


1 


4 


0 


1 


11 


23% 


McNary 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


10% 


Washington 


3 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


6 


13% 


Westwood 


2 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


6 


11% 


Franklin 


7 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


8 


19% 


Gardendale 


4 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


6 


11% 


Drexel 


3 


0 


1 


0 


1 


1 


6 


13% 


Van Cleve 


8 


1 


0 


1 


0 


2 


12 


22% 


Patterson 


9 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


11 


25% 


GROUP TOTAL 


44 


3 


3 


9 


5 


6 


70 


16% 


ECE PROGRAM TOTAL 


197 


30 


20 


54 


13 


21 


335 


20% 


Per Cent of Total 
Enrollment 


12% 


2% 


1% 


3% 


1% 


1% 


20% 
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kindergarten attendance rate, school by school ? 

A comparison of preschool and kindergarten attendance rates is given 
in TABLE 5, by schools or ECE centers and according to the priority group- , 
ings. Generally, as might be expected, the preschool rates are lower than 
the kindergarten percentage of attendance, school by school. Exceptions 
to this were ECE centers McGuffey, Huffman, Highview, Hawthorne, Washington, 
Gardendale, and Drexel. No kindergarten rate is given for children’s 
Services (formerly Shawen Acres) as it is not a public school. 

With attendance rate as the measure, again there appears to be a tend- 
ency for the benefit of the Early Childhood Education Program to be more 
pronounced for Priority Group III than for the other two groups, 86.5% in 
comparison to 78.1% and 81,5%. This might suggest that a more concentrated 
effort of social workers’ visits is necessary for the ECE centers in the 
first two groups, if a higher attendance rate is desired. 

What percentage of the potential number of enrollees is being served 
in each center ? 

TABLE 6 provides "service indexes" based upon comparisons of (1) the 
preschool average daily membership with that of the kindergarten for the 
same school, shown in column D; (2) the kindergarten ADM with the first 
grade ADM, given in column E; and (3) the preschool ADM with the first grade 
ADM, listed in column F and ranked in column G. ECE centers whose rank in 
column G is considerably lower than their positions in the priority list 
are noted with a (-) sign, indicating that the rank of the ratio of pre- 
schoolers to first graders in a school did not fall within, near, or above 
the priority group’s ranks: 

Priority I, ranks 1 through 6; 

Priority II, ranks 7 through 16; and 

Priority III, ranks 17 through 25. 
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TABLE 5 

COMPARISON OF RATES OF ATTENDANCE IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION CENTERS WITH 
ATTENDANCE RATES FOR KINDERGARTEN IN THE SAME SCHOOLS, 1970-1971 







Pre-School 




Kindergarten 


l 


ECE Center 


Average 

Daily 

Member- 

ship 

(ADM) 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance 

(ADA) 


Per Cent 
of 

Attend- 

ance 


Average 

Daily 

Member- 

ship 

(ADM) 


Average 

Daily 

Attend- 

ance 

(ADA) 


Per Cent 
of 

Attend- 

ance 


Priority I 














Irving 


63.2 


48.2 


76.3% 


65.9 


58.8 


89.3% 


MacFarlane 


76.4 


62.7 


82.1% 


100.5 


94.4 


93.9% 


Emerson 


62.2 


42.2 


74.3% 


74.6 


58.7 


78.7% 


Louise Troy 


86.5 


63.0 


72.3% 


117.6 


105.7 


89.9% 


Edison 


76.7 


58.9 


76.8% 


57.3 


50.0 


87.8% 


McGuf f ey 
Children's Serv. 


76.7 

23.4 


63.8 

20.5 


83.2% 

87.6% 


99.2 


80.5 


81 . 1% 


GROUP TOTAL 


465.1 


363.3 


78.1% 


515.1 


448.1 


87.0% 


Priority II 














Weaver 


70.5 


55.6 


78.9% 


77.5 


64.5 


83.2% 


Huffman 


37.3 


28.9 


77.5% 


65.5 


49.8 


76.2% 


Whittier 


38.1 


31.9 


83.7% 


62.9 


57.6 


91.5% 


Greene 


33.6 


27.2 


81.0% 


39.3 


35.6 


90.5% 


Highview 


37.7 


33.3 


88.1% 


70.2 


58.4 


83.2% 


Hawthorne 


17.4 


14.9 


85.6% 


31.2 


26.5 


84.8% 


Jackson Primary 


119.2 


96.9 


81.3% 


131.8 


117.0 


88.8% 


Wogaman 


37.7 


32.1 


85.1% 


91.7 


80.6 


87.9% 


Rusk in 


32.2 


25.5 


79.2% 


72.6 


64.0 


88 . 1% 


Longfellow 


39.5 


31.4 


79.5% 


80.6 


73.8 


81.5% 


GROUP TOTAL 


463.3 


377.7 


81.5% 


723.3 


627.8 


86.8% 


Priority III 














Jane Addams 


32.2 


26.6 


82.6% 


39.8 


37.3 


83.6% 


McNary 


34.6 


30.1 


87.0% 


55.3 


52.5 


95.0% 


Washington 


38.8 


33.5 


86. 3% 


55.6 


47.3 


85.0% 


Westwood 


47.8 


42.7 


89.3% 


105.2 


95.0 


90.3% 


Franklin 


32.5 


27.3 


84 . 0% 


74.9 


66.4 


88.6% 


Gardendale 


42.0 


36.2 


86.2% 


54.1 


43.2 


79.8% 


Drexel 


42.1 


39.3 


93. 3% 


70.1 


57.6 


82.2% 


Van Cleve 


36.8 


30.8 


83.7% 


101.3 


89.4 


88.3% 


Patterson 


35.1 


29.1 


82.9% 


48.5 


44.6 


92.0% 


GROUP TOTAL 


341.9 


295.6 


86. 5% 


604.8 


533.3 


88.2% 


ECE PROGRAM TOTAL 


1,270.3 


1,036.6 


81.6% 


1,803.5 


1,579.7 


87.6% 



TABLE 6 

EXTENT OF SERVICE PROVIDED BY EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (A COMPARISON OF 
AVERAGE DAILY MEMBERSHIP OF ECE WITH ADM OF SUCCEEDING LEVELS OF EDUCATION) 





Average 


Daily Membership 


Service Index 


Rank 


ECE Center 


PreK 


Kind. 


1st Gr. 


PreK/K 


K/lst 


PreK/lst 


of F 




A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 








1 


(A * B) 


(B + C) 


(A C) 




Priority I 
















Irving 


63.2 


65.9 


68.4 


95.9* 


96.3* 


92.4* 


1 


MacFarlane 


76.4 


100.5 


114.3° 


76.0 


87.9° 


66.8° 


8 


Emerson 


62.2 


74.6 


89.8 


83.4 


83.1 


69.3 


6 


Louise Troy 


86.5 


117.6 


155.8 


73.6 


75.5 


55.5 


11 - 


Edison 


76.7 


57.3 


93.1 


133.9* 


61.5 


82.4 


2 


McGuf f ey 


76.7 


99.2 


102.6 


77.3 


96.7* 


74.8 


5 


GROUP TOTAL 


441.7 


515.1 


624.0 


85.8 


82.5 


70.8 




Priority II 
















Weaver 


70.5 


77.5 


110.4 


91.0* 


70.2 


63.9 


9 


Huffman 


37.3 


65.5 


120.4 


56.9 


54.4 


31.0 


24 - 


Whittier 


38.1 


62.9 


72.5 


60.6 


86.8 


52.6 


12 


Green 


33.6 


39.3 


42.8 


85.5 


91.8* 


78.5 


4 


Highview 


37.7 


70.2 


103.5 


53.7 


67.8 


36.4 


19 - 


Hawthorne 


17.4 


31.2 


48.2 


55.8 


64.7 


36.1 


20 - 


Jackson Primary 


119.2 


131.8 


147.8 


90.4* 


89.2 


80.6 


3 


Wogaman 


37.7 


91.7 


112.7 


41.1 


81.4 


33.5 


22 - 


Ruskin 


32.2 


72.6 


108.6 


44.4 


66.9 


29.7 


25 - 


Longfellow 


39.5 


80.6 


101.1 


49.0 


79.7 


39.1 


18 - 


GROUP TOTAL • 


463.3 


683.6 


968.0 


67.8 


70.6 


47.9 




Priority III 
















Jane Addams 


32.2 


39.8 


70.4 


80.9 


56.5 


45.7 


16 


Me Nary 


34.6 


55.3 


70.5° 


62.6 


78.4° 


49.1° 


14 


Washington 


38.% 


55.6 


82.6 


69.8 


67.3 


47.0 


15 


Westwood 


47.8 


105.2 


112.8 


45.4 


93.3* 


42.4 


17 


Franklin 


32 -.5 


74.9 


99.2° 


43.4 


75.5° 


32.8° 


23° 


Gardendale 


42.0 


54.1 


62.6 


77.6 


86.4 


67.1 


7 


Drexel 


42.1 


70.1 


73.5 


60.1 


95.4* 


57.3 


10 


Van Cleve 


36.8 


101.3 


107.6 


36.3 


94.1* 


34.2 


21 


Patterson 


35.1 


48.5 


70.1 


72.4 


69.2 


50.1 


13 


GROUP TOTAL 


341.9 


604.8 


749.3 


56.5 


80.7 


45.6 




ECE PROGRAM TOTAL 


1,270.3 


1,803.5 


2,341.3 


70.4 


77.0 


54.3 
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* High rate of service 



- Lacking in Priority Service °Estimate(Ungraded School) 



In Priority Group I, Louise Troy’s preschool average daily member- 
ship should be increased by about 30 children or more in order to attain 
a service index of at least 67.0, thus serving a number that would include 
2 out of every 3 children who attend first grade. This would raise the 
PreK/K index to 89.3. Actually both Troy and Edison have low service 
indexes when their kindergarten ADM is compared to that of their first grade. 
At Edison, about 4 in 10 children do not attend in kindergarten; at Troy, 
about 1 in 4 apparently have not had the advantage of kindergarten when they 
come to first grade. 

In Priority Group II, only Weaver, Whittier, Green, and Jackson Primary 
have an average daily membership in preschool which is more than half the 
number enrolled in first grade (column F, TABLE 6). The ratios run as low 
as 1 in 3 at Huffman, Wogaman, and Ruskin. Priority Group III has two 
schools with similiarly low ratios; Franklin and Van Cleve. 

The service indexes of TABLE 6 could be utilized to plan for service 
to more adequate numbers of children in some of the centers. This table 
provides evidence that there is need for encouragement of kindergarten en- 
rollynt in a number of the schools. If this cannot be provided as a part 
of the Early Childhood Education program, the need is great enough that the 
school system itself should consider organizing a kindergarten enrollment 
program during the months preceding kindergarten. Such a program could make 
effective use of the social workers who work with ECE and know the families 
of the community. 

Were any major changes made for 1970-71 ? 

The center noted as ’’Children’s Services" in TABLES 2-5 held two ses- 
sions daily instead of one, with children of ages 3 to 5 under Family Protec- 
tive Service or wards of the Montgomery County Welfare Department being trans- 
ported by a bus furnished by Children’s Services to the center at Shawen Acres 
Home for Children. Kindergarten services were curtailed. 




PRE-SCHOOL TEACHERS ANALYZE NEEDS OF CHILDREN 



In late May of 1971, in an evaluation of the ECE Program, 35 preschool 
teachers in the program were invited to rank from 1 to 5 the characteristic 
needs of the participants of the ECE Program in their morning and afternoon 
groups, making a selection from 37 items offered in the Annual Title I 
Evaluation of the State Department of Education. Although the rankings were 
done independently, there was remarkable unanimity of opinion about the most 
significant needs, as is indicated in TABLE 7 on the next page. This is es- 
pecially true of Item 1, reflecting a primary program objective. 

"Improving self-image" was given a rank of 1 by 32 of the 33 teachers 
responding, or by 97% of the responses. The single person who did not place 
the self-image item first, gave first rank to "Increase ability to communi- 
cate by means of oral language", the item which placed second as the most 
characteristic need. This need was recognized as characteristic by 85% of 
the responses. 

"To develop a feeling of acceptance by others" and "To develop a feeling 
of acceptance of others" ranked third and fourth, respectively, their inclusion 
among the top five approved by 67% and 51%, respectively. The social skills 
represented by these two items complement each other. 

The item which ranked fifth was "increased participation in purposeful 
activity", noted by 39% of the responses as a characteristic need of dis- 
advantaged pre-kindergarten children. 

A study of the implications of each of the top 17 of the 22 items ranked 
by the preschool teachers may provide a guide to administrative personnel in 
designing a training program for teachers and aides, one that will attempt to 
meet children's needs as the teachers view them. Each of the items listed in 

t 

TABLE 7 was considered of top priority by at least two teachers in the ECE 
Program and, therefore, deserves some attention in program implementation. 



TABLE 7 

PRESCHOOL TEACHERS' RANKING OF CHARACTERISTIC NEEDS OF PRE-KINDERGARTEN PARTICIPANTS 
IN THE EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAM, May 1971 









Weighted 


Plac ing 
In Top 


Items 
5 Needs 


Rank 


Charac t er i s t ic Need 


Category 


Points 


Number 


Per Cent 


i 


Improve self image 


Attitudes & Values 


305 


32 


97% 


2 


Increase ability to communicate 
by means of oral language 


Learning Skills 


188 


28 


85% 


3 


To develop a feeling of 
acceptance by others 


Social Skills 


107 


22 


67% 


4 


To develop a feeling of 
acceptance of others 


Social Skills 


96 


17 


51% 


5 


Increase participation in 
purposeful activity 


Attitudes & Values 


58 


13 


39% 


6 


Increased feelings of success 
in the school setting 


Learning Skills 


39 


10 


30% 


7 


Intellectual stimulation 


Learning Skills 


36 


7 


21% 


8 


Improve relationships with 
parents 


Attitudes & Values 


30 


8 


24% 


9 


Increase attention span 


Learning Skills 


30 


7 


21% 


10 


Increase ability to understand 
oral language 


Learning Skills 


28 


7 


21% 


11 


Acceptance of necessary routine 


Attitudes & Values 


21 


5 


15% 


12 


To develop social responsiveness 


Social Skills 


16 


3 


9% 


13 


Acceptance of responsibility 
in personal relationships 


Attitudes & Values 


14 


3 


9% 


14 


Increase cooperativeness 


Attitudes & Values 


12 


2 


6% 


15 


Improve auditory discrimination 


Physical Condition 


10 


2 


6% 


16 


Increase independence from 
family members 


Social Skills 


5 


2 


6% 


17 


Improve nutrition 


Physical Condition 


4 


2 


6% 


18- 

22 


Five other items listed by a single teacher each 


4 



WELL-DEFINED OBJECTIVES POINT THE WAY 



Tilt* Early Childhood Education Program In Dayton lias a two-fold primary 
purpose : 

1) To provide an extensive educational program for developing the 
potential of very young children (ages 2-3-4) who are educationally 
disadvantaged; and 

2) To involve the parents of these children in a program which will 
enable them to function more effectively in the role of parent and 
homemaker . 

To accomplish this primary purpose in both its facets, the program 
has identified the following specific objectives to be achieved: 

To Help Children : 

1) Develop an understanding of themselves and a feeling of self-worth. 

2) Develop a sense of responsibility and self-confidence, and a feel- 
ing of security and acceptance. 

3) Stimulate concern, understanding, and acceptance of children and 
adults . 

4) Live freely and happily in a group. 

5) Strengthen inner emotional controls and greater self-discipline. 

6) Develop self-reliance — become independent. 

7) Grow and develop physically, promoting his own health and physical 
growth . 

8) Develop sensorimotor skills, motor coordination, and motor control. 

9) Observe, discover, experiment, and acquire information. 

10) Extend their understanding of and clarify their concepts of the 
world in which they live. 

11) Increase their use of language and communication skills. 

12) Develop self-expression through experiences in art, music, dance, 
and literature. 

13) Experience and appreciate success and achievement in their day-to- 
day learning and living. 

14) Develop a favorable attitude toward learning and school. 

15) Develop ability to do critical thinking and problem solving. 
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To He l p Parents : 

1) Exhibit wholesome feelings toward themselves and others. 

2) Develop skills in helping children achieve a feeling of dignity 

and worth. 

3) Understand the specific role they can play in the physical, 

mental, social, and emotional growth of their children. 

4) Improve the quality of parent-child interaction. 

5) Increase their interest in their children* s school and experiences 

more conducive to positive development of the potential of the 

entire family. 

Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through the years of its operation, the Dayton ECE Program leaders and 
teachers have identified certain specific behavior characteristics that are 
indicative of a child*s possession of understandings, skills, and the abili- 
ties essential to their realization. For convenience of reference, these 
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behaviors are listed according to curriculum emphasis, although, in reality, 

they may occur throughout the child* s day. 

I . Language Arts : Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through Dramatic Play , the child is able to — 

Identify himself with persons or things, either from first 
hand contact, or about which he has learned vicariously. 

Speak and use conversation while **trying on life.” 

Speak for a puppet. 

Use an increased vocabulary in speaking, as time progresses. 

Through Role Playing , the child is able to — 

Play a role or act out a situation as he chooses. 

Through Conversation , the child is able to — 

Listen . 

Take turns in speaking and listening. 

Understand and follow simple directions. 

Look carefully at pictures, recognizing objects by pointing or 
naming, and noting details of the pictures. 

Ask questions himself and answer others’ questions. 

Speak in simple sentences. 

Share a new object by telling about it to a small group. 

Tell an incident in sequence to a small group. 
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Through Poetry, the child is able to — 



Listen attentively to a poem. 

Evoke some personal response after hearing a poem. 

Say fingerplays, nursery rhymes or poems, individually or with a group. 
Participate in choral speaking. 

Make up rhyming lines or jingles. 

Choose words that rhyme. 

Through experiences with the Peabody Language Development Kit , the child 
is able to— 

Identify a circle, a square, and a triangle. 

Recognize and identify foods by visual and tactile contact. 
Differentiate and identify the eight colors presented in the kit. 
Recognize and identify with human and animal families. 

Tell the pitch of different musical tones by listening and looking 
at the xylophone. 

Identify the basic parts of the body. 

Rote count to 5 and recognize up to five objects. 

Listen to a story or a poem, and to recall events in a story. 

Dress himself and the mannequin in sequence, and identify the clothing. 
Speak for puppets, as well as pantomime and imitate actions. 

Recognize various vehicles. 

Recognize community helpers and know their jobs. 

Identify various toys. 

Identify household items. 

Through Vocabulary Development , the child is able to — 

Participate in environmental experiences. 

Accompany the group on planned field trips. 

Meet and recognize community helpers. 

Through Attentive Listening , the child is able to — 

Follow directions. 

Orally identify sounds. 

Orally discriminate likenesses and differences in sounds. 

Follow a story to the end. 

Through Appreciative Listening , the child is able to— 

Listen for enjoyment. 

Through Analytical Listening , the child is able to — 

Note details. 

Recall sequences. 

Make judgments. 

Draw conclusions. 

Follow directions. 

Through Marginal Listening , the child is able to — 



Listen while he is involved in more than one activity. 



II. Arjt: S pecific Behavior Characteristics 

Through Scrjjyj^lna, the child Is able to — 

Make an Indefinite scribbling pattern (schema). 

Strive for n relationship with reality In his drawings (pre-symbol 1c) . 
Make a picture recognizable to others (symbolic). 

Through Modeling clay, dough, wheat paste, or soap, the child is able to — 

Beat and pound material, followed by breaking and rolling. 

Name his product. 

Pull out and/or add on details such as ears, nose, arms, legs. 

Produce a form that has meaning to an adult. 

Through Fingerpainting , the child is able to — 

Feel and experiment with paint. 

Use fingers, hands, and arms in painting. 

Overlay-smear paint over entire area. 

Experiment with and produce patterns and designs. 

Through Pasting , the child is able to — 

Feel, manipulate, and explore the materials. 

Use the material in a controlled area. 

Use the paste in controlled quantity. 

Use paste with other materials. 

Through Cutting and Tearing , the child is able to — 

Cut and tear aimlessly. 

Control tearing. 

Control scissors and direction of cutting. 

Name his forms. 

Produce forms that have meaning for adults. 

Through Woodworking , the child is able to — 

Hammer a nail into an object. 

Saw a piece of wood. 

Make and name a form. 

III. Music : Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through Listening to Music , the child is able to— 

Listen as he plays. 

Listen as he sits alone. 

Listen in a small group of children and/or with an adult. 

Listen in a larger group of children. 

Discriminate and analyze what he hears: 

Fast-slow High-low Loud-soft Happy-sad 
Vocal-instrumental Individual or group singing 

Distinguish familiar instruments. 

Through Rhythmic Experiences , the child is able to — 

Make random movements using large muscles. 

Move rhythmically for a short period of time. 

Respond when the teacher emphasizes rhythmical movements with 
accompaniment and alters it. 

Adjust bodily movements to accompaniment of a regular beat- 
keeping time. 

Adjust bodily movements to an accompaniment which involves contrast. 
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Through Playing Instruments , the child is able to — 

Manipulate and experiment individually with different rhythm instruments. 
Distinguish the difference in sound in relation to the ways in which 
the instruments are played, beginning to recognize the sounds of 
the instruments. 

Use the instruments as accompaniment to his movements, but not 
necessarily in time with his movements. 

Identify the instruments that make the appropriate sound. 

Respond with accuracy to the tempo of a recording or other instruments. 
Play an instrument with a small group of children. 

Demonstrate curiosity and interest in instruments that adults play. 

Learn names and identify the sounds of the better-known instruments. 

Through Creating Music , the child is able to — 

Experiment with sounds and rhythm instruments. 

Initiate a new word or phrase in a song or chant. 

Add short verses to a song or chant. 

Choose an instrument corresponding to a song or recording. 

Express mood and feeling through spontaneous bodily movement. 

Identify bodily movements with specific animals, people, or things. 

Act out or dramatize a song or chant. 

Make up a song or chant by himself or with the help of others, 
along with a tune. 

Through Singing , the child is able to — 

Listen to a song sung by another. 

Sing spontaneously as he plays alone. 

Respond with actions to a song sung by another. 

Join in with an occasional word or phrase as another sings. 

Sing with an adult or group, not always correctly. 

Sing along with an adult or group, being able to match tones. 

Sing alone. 

Select and request favorite songs. 

Recognize songs sung or played by others. 

IV. Social Studies : Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through Citizenship Education , the child is able to — 

Feel good about himself. 

Respond to his name when it is spoken. 

Identify self by name and sex. 

Have pride in his given name. 

Call each child in the class by name. 

Through Civics , the child is able to — 

Respect limits or rules which have been made for the good of the group. 

Through Conservation , the child is able to — 

Care for his own possessions. 

Care for school materials. 

Use materials freely, but without waste. 

Care for pets and flowers in the classroom. 

Respect property, rights, and feelings of others. 



Through Sociology , the child is able to — 

Identify the members of his family and their relationship to him. 
Dramatize the role of the different family members. 

Have pride in his family, no matter who constitutes a family. 

Through Economic s , the child is able to — 

Identify the type of home in which he lives- 

Dramatize and discuss the function of different rooms in one’s home. 
Identify the type of work people do. 

Through an Awareness of American Heritage , the child is able to — 

Identify himself with his ethnic group. 

Identify himself with the positiveness of blackness. 

Identify himself with a black model or models of other ethnic groups. 
Contribute during a discussion of important events in the lives 
of great black or white leaders. 

Become aware of his uniqueness as a person being black or white. 

Grow in confidence that any goal is within his reach. 

Discuss important events in his or her life or the lives of other 
children. 

Talk about changes in the neighborhood. 

Through Geography , the child is able to — 

Locate centers of interest and materials in the classroom. 

Go on short errands in the building successfully. 

Recognize the area surrounding his school and his home. 

Talk about the different people and the various means of travel. 

V. Mathematics : Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through Matching , the child is able to — 

Say and demonstrate the following words: Pair Several Few More 

Many Set Group Bunch Some None All 

Match concrete objects from 0 through 5, using one-to-one correspon- 
dence . 

Match concrete objects from 0 through 5, using many-to-one process. 

Match pictures of like objects of the same quantity arranged in the 
same order from 0 to 5. 

Match pictures of unlike objects of the same quantity, arranging them 
in the same order from 0 to 5- 

Match like symbols of the same quantity arranged in the same order 
from 0 to 5. 

Match a group of like symbols to a group of unlike symbols of the 
same quantity from 0 to 5. 

Through Sets , the child is able to — 

Say and demonstrate the following words: Set Group Bunch 

More than Less than 

Make sets from 0 through 5, using objects that are concrete. 

Make sets from 0 through 5, using visual aids. 

Make sets from 0 through 5, using abstract materials. 




Through Coun ting , the child is able to — 

Say and use number words, ] to 5, In songs, chants, poems or finger 
plays. 

Count by rote from 1 to 5 . 

Count from 1 to 5, establishing one-to-one correspondence. 

Say how many are in a group of concrete objects after counting, 1-5. 
Tell, after counting, 1 through 5, how many objects are in a picture. 
Count by rote from 1 through 10. 

Establish one-to-one correspondence from 1 through 10. 

Tell, after counting, how many are in a group of concrete objects, 1-10. 

Through Comparison , the child is able to — 

Say and demonstrate the following words: Fast-slow Full-empty 

Heavy-light Short-tall First-last In-out Hugh-tiny Fat-thin 
High-low Top-bottom Up-down More-less Big-little Large-small 

In front of Behind Beside 

Discuss, using the proper vocabulary, the difference between certain 
concrete objects. 

Discuss, using the proper vocabulary, the difference between certain 
pictures of objects, animals, and people. 

Through Shapes , the child is able to — 

Say and demonstrate the following words: Circle Triangle Square 

Retangle Hexagon Oval 

Place in proper categories, or sort the following shapes: Circles 

Squares Triangles Rectangles Hexagons Ovals 

Locate objects with a definite shape, either in the classroom, at 
home, or any place in his world. 

Reproduce a circle. 

* Demonstrate symmetry by cutting in two, the different shapes. 

Through Numeration , the child is able to — 

Recognize and show numeral groupings. 

Through Order , the child is able to — 

Say and demonstrate the following words: First Last Second 

Third Fourth Fifth 

Through Measuring , the child is able to — 

Say and demonstrate the following words: Full-empty More-less 

Longer-shorter Half Taller-shorter Heavy-light 

Through Time , the child is able to — 

Say and use the following vocabulary: Now Days of the week Soon 

Sometimes Today Tomorrow Yesterday Playtime Rest time 
Snack time Fall Winter Spring Summer Months of year 

Through Reasoning , the child is able to — 

Solve simple problems relating to himself. 

Through Logic , the child is able to — 

Reproduce visual patterns. 

Reproduce simple, auditory rhythm patterns. 

Through Money and Money Values , the child is able to — 

Name coins: Penny Nickel Dime Quarter 

Tell that paper money has value. 
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V I . Sc fence : Specific B ehavior Characteristics 

Through Five Senses, the child Is able to — 

Recognize that he has 5 senses: touch taste smell hearing sight. 

Use Ills five senses to gain information. 

Through a study of Plants , the child is able to — 

Observe that some plants will grow from seeds. 

Observe that some plants will grow from bulbs. 

Observe that some plants will grow from roots. 

Observe that some plants need soil for food. 

Observe that most plants need water to grow. 

Observe that most plants need light to grow. 

Observe that most plants need air to grow. 

Observe that roots of plants grow down, vines or stems grow up. 
Classify food from plants. 

Observe that some seeds are edible. 

Observe that some seeds travel in different ways. 

Through a study of Animals , the child is able to — 

Classify the many different kinds of animals. 

Classify animals that move in different ways. 

Classify animals that live in water. 

Classify animals that live in the ground. 

Classify animals that live on land. 

Classify animals that make good pets. 

Classify animals that are useful to man. 

Observe that animals eat many kinds of food. 

Through a study of Earth and Universe , the child is able to — 

Observe that we live on the earth. 

Observe that the earth is large and shaped like a ball. 

Observe that the earth is made of land, air, and water. 

Observe that the moon, sun, and other stars are in the sky. 

Observe that stars move in the sky. 

Observe that the sun gives off light and heat. 

Through a study of Wind and Weather , the child is able to — 

Feel air around him. 

Observe that space is an area that is not occupied. 

Observe and feel the process of breathing air. 

Identify wind as moving air. 

Observe wind moving things. 

Hear the sounds objects make when the wind moves them. 

Observe that water disappears into air. 

Investigate and observe that heat makes water disappear. 

Observe that clouds are made up of many floating drops of water. 
Observe that rain falls from clouds. 

Observe that snow is water vapor frozen into crystals. 

Observe that snow will fall instead of rain if it is below freezing 
outside. 

Through a study of Magnets , the child is able to — 

Observe that magnets attract some metal objects. 

Observe that some magnets are stronger than others. 

Observe that magnets help to make our work easier and faster. 

Observe that we can make our own magnet. 

Observe that magnets will attract through other objects. 



Through a study of Wheels , the child is able to — 



Observe that wheels make it easy to pull or push a load • 

Observe that wheels move slowly or quickly. 

Report that wheels aid us in traveling faster. 

Observe that wheels are different sizes. 

Observe that many things move on wheels. 

Observe that wheels turn around. 

Report that wheels aid us in working. 

VII- Health and Safety : Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through Body Structure and Functions , the child is able to — 

Understand that we develop skills at different ages. 

Name and tell functions of the body parts. 

Discuss the differences in growth rates in children, plants, 
and animals, and accept the differences as normal. 

Discuss the five senses and how we use them. 

Through Body Care and Grooming , the child is able to — 

Wash and dry his hands when it is necessary. 

Tell why we keep things out of our eyes, ears, nose, and mouth. 

Use the toilet facilities independently and properly. 

Use a tissue properly. 

Tell you about his or her teeth. 

Brush teeth in the proper way. 

Tell why we must bathe daily. 

Discuss why he should keep his hair clean and tidy. 

Discuss the proper care of clothing. 

Tell why we wear clothing that is suitable to the environment or 
to an activity. 

Through Community Health , the child is able to — 

Share in cleaning and tidying up the classroom. 

Have a positive attitude toward keeping his surroundings clean and 
neat, while still being able to use them to their capacity. 

Accept the different health services: Immunizations, medical and 

dental examinations, and first aid. 

Through Food and Eating Practices , the child is able to — 

Taste new foods as well as familiar foods. 

Recognize common foods. 

Set the table properly. 

Use proper table manners. 

Tell why we clean fresh fruit and vegetables before eating them. 
Distinguish between edible and non-edible parts of foods. 

Participate in informal conversation at snack time, using soft voices. 
Relate reasons for washing before eating. 

Follow a routine for disposing of snack materials. 

VIII- Rest and Snack Time : Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through Rest Time , the child is able to — 

Pick up his own mat and paper quietly, select his resting space, 
and return mat folded correctly to proper storage. 

Lie quietly on mat in a semi-darkened room. 

Relax during rest period. 

Rest without bothering neighbors. 



Through Rest Time , the child is also able to — 



Rest following an active, or stimulating, experience. 

Repose, think, and daydream. 

Accept rest period ii: it is not too long. 

Through Snack Time , the child is able to — 

Properly wash hands before assisting and/or eating. 

Assist in the preparation of snack. 

Assist in setting the table. 

Assist in serving the snack. 

Name foods; give size, shape or color of foods; and discuss how 

foods grow. 

Be confronted with both familiar and unfamiliar foods. 

Ask for what he wants. 

Relax, converse, and socialize during snack time. 

Practice good social behavior during snack time. 

Develop good manners and a desirable attitude. 

IX. Physical Education : Specific Behavior Characteristics 

Through General Playground Behavior , the child is able to — 

Follow the teacher’s directions concerning safety. 

Play with others on the playground and share the equipment. 

Through Jungle Gym , the child is able to — 

Discuss and use the rules for the jungle gym. 

Coordinate the whole body on the climber. 

Play cooperatively. 

Through Swings , the child is able to — 

Discuss and follow the safety rules for using swings. 

Sit in the swing and be pushed by an adult. 

Take turns. 

Through SI ide , the child is able to — 

Discuss and use the safety rules for the slide. 

Take turns with his peers during slide play. 

Through Wheel Toys , the child is able to — 

Discuss and follow the safety rules for operation of wheel toys. 
Manipulate wheel toys. 

Share wheel toys. 

Through Sandbox , the child is able to — 

Discuss and use the safety rules of playing in the sandbox. 

Share the sand toys. 

Through Balls , the child is able to — 

Discuss and use the safety rules of ball play. 

Roll the ball. 

Bounce and catch the ball. 

Throw the ball. 

Kick the ball with one foot. 

Play cooperatively. 




Through Bean Bags , the child is able to — 



Discuss and use the safety rules of playing with bean bag. 

Throw a bean bag at a target, not more than 5 feet away. 

Take turns. 

Through Jump Rope , the child is able to — 

Discuss and use the safety rules of jumping rope. 

Jump over rope, alternating sides and heights of rope. 

Turn rope with adult and later by himself. 

Jump rope when turned by one adult and one child. 

Jump rope by himself . 

Jump over the whiffle ball on the end of the rope. 

Through Imitative Activities , the child is able to — 

Imitate actions or movements of another child, animal, or machine. 

Use a series of bodily movements based on a story. 

Through Outside Games , the child is able to — 

Discuss and follow the rules of the game. 

Play cooperatively. 

Through Body Image , the child is able to — 

Identify parts of his body. 

Move specified parts of his body. 

Begin to distinguish between right and left. 

Through Space and Direction Awareness , the child is able to — 

Identify body position in relation to surroundings. 

Realize the course of movement he must follow in order to change 
from his present position to his destination. 

Through Balance , the child is able to — 

Sustain control of his body when using both sides — simultaneously, 
individually, or alternately. 

Through Basic Body Movement , the child is able to— 

Move his body through all developmental stages. 

Through Symmetrical Activities , the child is able to — 

Use both sides of the body, with freedom and coordination. 

Through Eye-Hand Coordination , the child is able to — 

Coordinate the combination of eyes and hands working together. 

Steer his hands through space to accomplish an appointed task. 

To promote all of these specific behavior characteristics, daily and 
weekly class programs are balanced for their development. Criterion testing 
of these specifics is accomplished informally during the year. 

The above 10-page report of specific behavior characteristics is an adapta- 
tion of the curriculum guide developed by the Dayton ECE staff during the past 
year. The guide is under constant experimentation and scrutiny for improvement. 



STAFF MEMBERS, TRAINING, AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
On the two following pages is a listing of the different categories of 
staff members in the Early Childhood Education Program and the particular re- 
sponsibilities for each role. All staff members worked together to achieve the 
objectives of the program as stated in the foregoing pages. The number employed 
in each position is listed, a total of 135 persons. 

For the 1971 summer phase of the pre-school program, members of the staff 
who were needed continued In employment from the school year program. 

Training activities for the staff were carried on throughout the year, an 
accumulation of approximately 11,000 hours of training for all the professional 
staff members, the time divided as follows: 



Programs arranged by local ECE administration 84% 
Coordinated teacher-teacher aide programs 11% 

Conferences, workshops 3% 

Visitations and other activities 2% 



For the non-professional staff, a group composed chiefly of aides, a 
total of approximately 4600 hours of training was carried out, with the follow- 
ing kinds of training provided: 

Programs arranged by local ECE administration 81% 

Coordinated teacher-teacher aide programs 13% 

Other training activities 6% 

The teaching staff, composed of teachers and assistant teachers, plus trav- 
eling resource teachers, had had the following professional training: 

Master’s degree 4% 

Bachelor’s degree 44% 

Less than Bachelor’s degree 52% 

Of the degree teachers, 58% had 7 or more years of overall teaching experience, 
33% had 3 to 6 years, and 9% had 1 or 2 years. Of the pre-school teachers with- 
out a degree, 59% had 3 to 6 years of overall teaching experience, and 41% had 
1 or 2 years of teaching experience. The level of professional training com- 
bined with teaching experience and the specific in-service training provided by 
the program insured a high level of competence in staff performance. 
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CIIIKF DUTIliS OF PROGRAM STAFF FOR I5ARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 



Posit ion 


Major Responsibilit ies 


Project 

Coordinator (1) 


Leadership of the Project. Coordination and supervision of all 
staff members and pre-kindergarten classes. Staff training. 
Parent education and involvement. Selection of materials and 
equipment. Financial responsibility. Collection of data and 
instrumentation . Research. Follow-up . 


Administrative 
Aide (2) 


1) . Bookkeeping, accounting, purchasing, ordering. 

2) Payroll, enrollment records, attendance records of children 
and staff. General clerical and secretarial duties. 


Parent 

Consultant (1) 


Development and direction of Parent Education and Involvement. 
Guides teachers in organizing parent meetings. Attends parent 
meetings. Arranges for parent field trips and excursions. 
Provides instruction to parents 


Parent 
Program 
Assistant (8) 


Assists Parent Consultant, teachers, and parents in organization, 
development, and programming of a center’s Parent Education 
Program. Schedules meetings for schools assigned. Handles 
parent communica tion. 


Parent 
Program 
Resource 
Aide (8) 


Responsible to Parent Program Assistant in planning care of 
children brought by parents when attending parent meetings. 
Assists in classroom during a teacher’s absence in meeting with 
parents . 


Toddler 
Aide (8) 


Provides supervision of toddlers who are brought to the ECE 
center while parents engage in Parent Education activities or 
are involved in the classroom. Works with and is responsible 
to Parent Program Aide. 


Social Service 
Consultant (1) 


Directs the activities of Social Case Workers. 


Social Service 
Caseworker (11) 


Interviews parents in registration of children in ECE. Works 
with parents. Observes children in classroom. Counsels parents 
on individual basis regarding child’s problems. Assists in 
family problems. Arranges for health screenings and follow-up 
with parents. Assists with Parent Education. 


Outreach 

Teacher 

and Aide (2) 


Encourages parents and children to enroll in the Project. 
Attempts to teach parent and child in the home, with possible 
subsequent enrollment. 


Nutrition 
Consultant (1) 


Works with Parent Consultant in nutritional aspects of Parent 
Education. Plans acquisition of food and food services for the 
Project. Guides classroom teaching personnel in child nutrition. 


Nurse (1) 


Arranges for health screening of classes at Children’s Medical 
Center. Pre-plans health screening experience with children in 
classroom. Arranges follow-up. Health problems. 



TABLE 8 (continued) 



Position 


Major Responsibilities 


Curriculum 
Consultant (2) 


Responsible that classroom instruction and activities lead to 
attainment of Project objectives. Visits ECE classroom, confers 
with classroom personnel. Provides guidance and assistance where 
needed. Helps to secure supplies and equipment. Aids at weekly 
in-service . 


Natural Science 
Specialist (1) 


Works with teachers in classrooms, bringing necessary exhibits 
and materials. Assists with pre- and in-service education. 


Sensorimotor 
Teacher and 
Assistant (3) 


Sensorimotor Teacher assists classroom teachers in Group I, 
assistants work in Groups II and III, serving as resource and 
guide in planning and organizing sensorimotor activities with 
children, on scheduled visits. 


Resource 
Teacher (3) : 

Art and Wood- 
working 
Music 

Language Arts 


Serves as demonstration teachers in the classroom. Assists the 
teacher in formulating plans and techniques for continuation of 
learning activities in daily curriculum schedule. Aids in pre- 
and in-service education of teachers. Occasionally serves as 
substitute teacher . 


Traveling 
Resource Aide 
(2) 


Works as non-cert if ied assistant of the Resource Teacher in art 
and woodworking, music, and language arts. 

Assists teachers on a rotating schedule. 


Art Docent (2) 


Schedules visits of classes to New Visions Museum for children. 
Involves children in art activities at museum. 


Special Service 
Consultant (1) 


Oversees all special services provided by special or resource 
teachers to children and to staff personnel. Organizes the master 
schedule for services. Responsible for all rental facilities, 
contracts, and supervision of part-time custodians in these 
facilities. Arranges film service for classrooms. 


Teacher (34) 


Works with children in the ECE classroom. Plans and supervises 
daily learning activities. Works with Assistant Teacher in co- 
operative approach to solving problems. Holds parent conferences; 
interviews and screens eligible parents and participants. Visits 
homes. Arranges one parent meeting a month. Schedules center's 
staff meetings. 


Ass istant 
Teacher (27) 


Works with children in cooperation with the Project Teacher. 


Teacher 
Aide (13) 


Follows a traveling schedule to assist teachers and assistant 
teachers . 


Substitute 
Teacher (2) 


Acts full-time substitute. When not needed as substitute teacher, 
acts as guide or M big sister” to new personnel. 


Psychologist 

(1/2) 


Interviews and tests extreme and problem children in the Project. 
Participates in pre- and posttest evaluation. 
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CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS GUIDE TEACHERS 



Over the six years of the existence of the Dayton pre-school program, the 
teachers themselves have helped to identify needs of the three- and four-year 
olds served by the program and to develop the extensive list of performance 
objectives and specific behavior characteristics to be worked on in the Early 
Childhood Education Program. In the effort to attain the project objectives 
during 1970-71, three ECE curriculum consultants guided the teachers in plan- 
ning both scheduled activities for groups of children and a selection of self- 
chosen activities adapted to individual interests of the children. 

In addition, the curriculum consultants helped the teachers to carry on 
special instruction individually or in small groups, particularly in the use 
of the Peabody Language Development Kit and of the Early Childhood Discovery 
Materials for Language Development researched by Bank Street College, 

The Pre-Kindergarten Guide, which had been outlined and produced by the 
ECE staff cooperatively in 1969, became a working tool for the teachers in the 
1970-71 school year, with the continued advice of the curriculum consultants 
as to the most effective and appropriate ways of utilizing its content. 

Excursions and field trips were pre-planned and scheduled by the teacher 

in order to broaden the 
child’s experience, using 
neighborhood walks, trips 
to farms and the airport, 
bus rides to see Christmas 
displays and Rike’s Puppet 
shows, and excursions to 
children’s parks — each hap- 
pening allowing the child to 
enlarge and explore his world. 
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In-service education for teachers, assistant teachers, and aides continued 
on a weekly basis. Cluster meetings and small group meetings, directed by the 
consultants, proved to be valuable in helping with team communication. For 
total staff in-service, special speakers were invited to help bring about a 
better understanding in the area of human relations, music, creative movement, 
food, and health. 

During the assessment of kindergarten children, the longitudinal study to 
evaluate the impact of the Early Childhood Education program on cognitive de- 
velopment, the curriculum consultants aided in administering the pre- and post- 
tests to the children. 

A semi-annual cooperative assessment of teaching performance was initiated. 
The teacher and consultant each completed the evaluation form for the teacher, 
followed by a conference regarding his or her strengths and weaknesses. 

During the six-week summer program, the curriculum consultants guided the 
teachers in their planning for new experiences with children. Extended out- 
door activities included art and water 
play, field trips to pick fruits and 
vegetables, visits to parks, and 
picnics with parents. All of these 
happenings stimulated children’s 
language development as they talked 
about what they had seen and done, 
and, consequently, helped to build 
a worthy self-concept. 

During the summer, the teaching teams at each center received additional 
personnel, some part-time, some older citizens, and some younger people. For 
the center to benefit from these extra human resources, the consultants as- 
sisted the teacher in planning for each staff member’s responsibility. 

Pictures on the following pages indicate something of the wide range of 
the Dayton pre-school curriculum and, .its flexibility in meeting children’s needs. 
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FORM PERCEPTION . . . 

FREELY CHOSEN ACTIVITIES . . . 
SCIENCE THROUGH OBSERVATION . . . 



"A circle is round." 






